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Fragment of a Tour in Silesia by Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. ' 


N my return from Russia to France, I found myself in 

company with a number of travellers, of various nations, 
in the post-coach which travels between Riga and Breslaw. 
We were seated two and two upon wooden benches, with our 
trunks at our feet, and the open sky above our heads. The ve- 
hicle travelled night and day, thus exposing us to all the incle- 
mencies of the weather; and, to add to our misfortunes, the 
inns on the route could supply us with no refreshments, ex- 
cept black bread, malt spirits, and coffee. Such is the manner 
of travelling in Kussia, Prussia, Poland, and most of the coun- 
tries in the north of Europe ; and after having thus traversed 
several immense forests of fir and birch trees, and passed over 
extensive plains without number, we entered among the huge 
mountains covered to their tops with beech and oak trees, 
which separate Poland from Silesia. 

Although my travelling companions understood French, a 
language now-a-days universal in Europe, they spoke very 
litle. One morning, at day-break, we found ourselves on a 
hill in the neighbourhood of a castle built in a most delightful 
situation. A number of streams meandered through long 
avenues of linden trees, and formed at the bottom several 
small islands, planted with orchards, in the midst of luxufiant 
meadows. Lower down, as far as the eye could reach, we 
perceived the rich plains of Silesia, covered with excellent 
crops, villages, and pleasure-houses. ‘These plains were wa- 
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tered by the Oder, which in its windings resembled a rich git. 
dle of azure and silver. 

“ Oh, what a charming view,” exclaimed an Italian painter 
who was going to Dresden, “ it reminds me of the Milanese.” 
An astronomer of the academy of Berlin replied—* Here are 
delightful plains, we might here trace a long base, and these 
steeples would make a fine series of tyiangles.” An Austrian 
baron, siniling disdainfully, then addressed the geometrician, 
“ You must know, this estate is the noblest in all Germany; 
all these steeples you see, are dependant upon it.” © ‘That be- 
ing the case,” replied a Swiss merchant, “ the inhabitants 
must all be slaves. Upon my soul, it is a poor country!” A 
Prussian hussar officer, who was coolly smoaking his pipe, took 
it gravely from his mouth, and said, with a firm voice, “ No 
person is so great as the king of Prussia. He delivered Sile- 
sia from the yoke of Austria and her nobles. I remember, 
when { was encamped here four years ago. W lat fine fields 
for fighting ! I would establish my magazine in the castle, and 
my artillery on the terraces; [ would line the river with my 
infantry, put my cavalry at the wings; and with thirty thoo- 
sand men [ would defy all the forces of the empire. Long 
live Frederick!” Scarcely had he resumed his pipe, when a 
Russian officer took up the conversation. “ L would not,” 
said he, “ live in a country which, like Silesia, is open to all 
armies. Our Cossacks ravaged it last war; and, kad it not 
been for the regulars who prevented them, they would not 
have left a cottage standing. liis worse at present. The 
peasants may complain against their lords for this. The citi- 
zens have even greater privileges in their municipality. _ I like 
the environs of Moscow much better.” A young student of 
Leipsic thus answered the two ollicers: “ Gentlemen, how 
can you speak of war in so charming a place? Give ine leave 
to tell you, that the very name of Silesia comes from Campi 
Elisei, the Elysian Fields. It would be better to exclaim with 
Virgil, “ O Lycoris, hic tecum consumerer evo !—O, Lyco- 
ris! here with you could | calmly wait for my dissolution.’ 
As these words were pronounced with warmth, a pretty little 
milliner from Paris, whom the ennui of the journey had lulled 
to sleep, awoke, and, at the sight of so charming a prospect, 
exclaimed in her turn—“ Ah, what a delicious country! it 

yants nothing but Frenchmen!” ‘* What do vou sigh for?” 
said she to a young Jewish rabbi, who was sitting by het 
side. “ Do you see,” said the Jewish doctor, “ that moun- 
tain there with its lofty peak; it resembles Mount Sinai. 

All the company here buist into laughter; but an old pro- 
testant clergyman from Erfurt, in Saxony, contracting his 
brows, said angrily, “ Silesia is a cursed country, because the 
truth is banished from it. Itis under the yoke of oa 
ou 
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You will see at the entrance of Breslaw the palace of the an- 
cient dukes of Silesia, which is now inhabited by a college of 
Jesuits, who have been drawn from every other part of Eu- 
rope.” A fat Dutch merchant, purveyor to the Prussian army 
in the last war, replied, “ How can you call a country cursed 
which is covered with so many blessings? The king of Prus- 
sia did well to conquer Silesia ; it is the brightest jewel in his 
crown. I should prefer a rood of ground here to a thousand 
acres in the Mark of Brandenbureh.” 

Disputing in this manner, we arnved at Breslaw, and 
alighted at a very good inn. While waiting for dinner, the 
conversation turued upon the owner of the castle we had just 
passed. The Saxon clergyman assured us he was a miscreant, 
who commanded the Prussian artillery at the siege of Dres- 
den; that he had destroyed with his poisoned bombs that un- 
fortunate city, part of which was still in ruins, and that he 
had acquired his estates by coutributions raised in Saxony. 
“ You are mistaken,” replied the baron, “ he got them by his 
marriage with an Austrian countess, who made a bad match of 
it. His wife has most reason to complain. None of his chil- 
dren can enter into any of the noble orders of Germany, be- 
cause their father was only a soldier of fortune.” “ What 
you say,” replied the Prussian hussar, “ does him honour, 
and he would be amply rewarded now in Prussia, if he had 
not left the king’s service at the peace. We is an officer that 
cannot shew himself any more.” ‘The landlord, who was 
spreading the cloth ov the table, said—* Gentlemen, [ see 
you are unacquainted with the officer of whom you are speak- 
ing; he is aman loved and revered by all.the world ; there is 
not a beggar in all his domains. Although a catholic, he re- 
lieves poor travellers, let them be of whatever country or re- 
ligion they may. If they are Saxons, he lodges and feeds 
them for three days, as.a compensation for the injury he was 
obliged todo them during the war. He is adored by his wife 
and children.” “ You ought to know,” said the protestant 
clergyman to the landlord, “ that there is neither charity nor 
virtue in his communion. All he does is pure hypocrisy, like 
the virtues of pagans and papists.” 

We had amongst us some catholics, who would have raised 
a terrible dispute when the landlord took his place at the top 
of the table, according to the custom of Germany. A pro- 
found silence reigned during dinner; and every one ate and 
drank like a traveller. We fared sumptuously; peaches, 
grapes, and melons, were served as a dessert. The landlord 
desired his wiie to bring (between dinner and tea) some bot- 
tles of Champaigne wine, with which, he said, he would re- 
gale the company, in honour of the owner of the castle, to 
whom he wus uuder particular obligations. The bottles were 
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then brought, and putting them before the French milliner, 
he begged her to do the honours. Joy beamed in every coun- 
tenance, and the conversation became sprightly. My coun. 
trywoman preseuted the landlord with the first glass of his 
wine, saying that she had been as well treated by him as in 
the best inn at Paris, and that she never kuew a Frenchman 
who surpassed him in gallantry. The Russian officer now ad- 
mitted that there was more fruit at Breslaw than at Moscow, 
He compared Silesia to Livonia for fertility; and he added, 
that the liberty of the peasant made a’country be better cul- 
tivated, and their lords happier. The astronomer observed, 
that Moscow was very nearly in the same latitude as Breslaw; 
and consequently susceptible of the same productions, The 
hussar officer remarked, “ In truth I find, that the lord of 
the castle, whose estate we have just passed, did well to quit 
the service. After all, our Great Frederic, after having fought 
gloriously in the war, passed part of his time in gardening, 
&c. cultivating with his own hands the melons at Sansouci.” 
All the’ company were of the hussar’s opinion. Even the 
Saxon clergyman said, that Silesia was a fine and good pro- 
Vince ; that it was a pity it was in a state of error, but he 
doubted not but that liberty of conscience being established 
in all the states of the king of Prussia, the inhabitants, and, 
without doubt, the master of the castle would soon return to 
the truth, and embrace the confession of Augsburg. “ For,” 
added he, “ God never allows a good action to go without 
its reward, and it is one which we cannot praise too much ina 
military man who has done mischief to any country in the 
time of war, to endeavour to benefit it during peace.” The 
Jandlord then proposed to drink the health of this brave of 
ficer, which was done amidst shouts of applause. 

No person refused to drink with the fair milliner except the 
young Jewish rabbi. He dined by himself upon his own pro- 
visions in a corner of the room, according to the custom of 
the Jews when travelling. He rose,and presented to the lady 
a great leathern bow}, whio filled it to the brim, which he drank 
at one draught. “ Come,” said she, “ what are you thinking 
about, doctor? the country which produces such good wine? 
{s it not as good as the Land of Promise?” “ Without 
doubt,” replied he, with a smiling air, “ all wine must be 
good when poured out by such fair hands.” “ Do you not 
wish,” said she, “ that your Messiah were born in France, in 
order that he might there assemble his tributaries from all parts 
of the world. “ May it please God!” replied the, Israelite; 
« but he must previously make the conquest of Europe, where 
we are at presentso miserable. Our Messiah must be another 
Cyrus, who will force the different nations of the earth to live 
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in peace with each other, and with the whole human race.” 
« God grant it!” exclaimed most of the company. 

{ admired this variety of opinions among people who dis- 
puted so violently before they sat down to dinner, and agreed 
so cordially before they rose trom it. I concluded, that man 
is wicked in adv ersity, (for it is surely a misfortune to many 
people to have an hungry stomach,) and that he is virtuous in 
prosperity ; for when he bas made a good dinner, he is at peace 
with all the world, like Rousseau’s savage. 

{ drew another more important inference, which was this ; 
that all these opinions, which had for the most part shaken 
all mine by turns, proceeded merely from the differeit educa- 
tions of my travelling companions; and I had no doubt that 
every man would return to his own way of thinking when by 
himself. 

Wishing to strengthen my judgment upon the various sub- 
jecis of conversation, | addressed myself to a neighbour who 
had kept continued silence; and one who I perceived to be 
of aplacid temper. “ What do you think,” said I, “ of Si- 
lesia, and the lord of the castle?” Silesia,” replied he, 
isa very fine country, because it produces fruit in abundance ; 
and the lord of the castle is an excellent man, because he re- 
lieves the distressed. As to the manner of judging of it, this 
differs iu each individual according to his religion, nation, con- 
dition, temper, sex, age, the season of the year, even the hour 
of the day ; and finally, the education, which gives the first 
and last bias to our judgment; but when we refer every thing 
to the virtues of the human race, we decide correctly. It is 
by the general and grand reason of the universe, if we may 
be allowed the expression, that we ought to regulate our own 
individual reasons, as we regulate our watches by the sun.” 

Ever since I witnessed this conversation, | have endeavoured 
to judge of every thing like a philosopher. I found also, that 
it was the same with our globe and its inhabitants as it was 
with respect to Silesia; every man forms his ideas according 
to his education. Astronomers can see nothing in this world 
except a globe like a Dutch cheese, which revolves round the 
sun, according to some Newtonians ; military men see nothing 
except fields of battle, and promotions; the nobiles think of 
nothing but seiguorial domsius and vassals; the clergy dream 
of nothing but mitres aa benefices; merchants look for com- 
merce and money only; painters see nothing but landscapes ; 
and epicures flatter themselves with prospects of terrestrial pa- 
radises, But the philosopher considers this world with respect 
to its relations with the wants of men; and he regards man- 
kind themselyes with respect to the wants they have among 
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THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of Ji. Dolomieu’s Last Visit to th 
Alps; by M. Brunn-neer-gaard. 


[Translated from the French.] 


WV DOLOMIEU, after passing three months in Paris, and 

e bringing to a conclusion his interesting course of mis 
neralogical lectures, proposed to make a tour in Switzerland, 
as well for the benefit of his health, which bad been preyed 
wpon by his sufferings, and by the languor of a protracted im- 
prisonment, as for ihe sake (to adopt his own words) of dneg 
more beholding his dear mountains, from which he had 9 
jong been separated.* Hie spoke to me on the subject, and 
informed me, that government proposed to send him on a visit 
to the road which was then opening across Mount Simplop. 
f observed, that this must be an inieresting tour; and he re. 
plied, that it depended upon myself, whether or not I would 
follow him ; “ I will be your guide,” said he. A guide like 
Dolomieu was not to be permitted to offer himself twice; ] 
therefore accepted his proposal, and prepared for setting out, 
Business, however, detained me ’til] after his departure, and it 
was a fortnight before | could set off to join him at Geneva 
When T reached that.city, he bad already left it, and I pur 
sued him, with all diligence, to St. Bernard. At the foot of 
that celebrated mountain, l met M. d’Eymar, whom I accom 
panied to its summit. 

There we met M. Dolomieu, who had now passed three days 
on the mountain, and was assisted by the most celebrated 
guides of the late M. de Saussure, particularly Jacques Pylma, 
of Mount-Blanc. 

M. Dolomieu had also visited the Roche Polie (polished 
sock) of Saussure. This rock is composed of white and grey 
quartz, and appears to have received its polish from nature. I 
inguired, whether or not he could explain the phenomenod; 
but he assured me that he could not, and that it was one of the 
secrets which nature has kept to herself. He had been to the 
Pain de Sucre, and had observed on his route, the beautiful 
rock of white foliated quartz, which is employed for the rool 
of the convent. It was now the first day of September. ln 
ascending the mountain, we had seen a large quantity of snow. 
The weather was very cold, and we had a mist accompavied 
with rain. We went on foot to the Col Fenétre, a place that 
I shall always remember, because it was there that I first a 
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companied Dolomieu in the study of natere herself. He took 
a fresh specimen of the fine-grained quartz that abounds there, 
and that breaks into long, strait, quadrangular prisms. 

We saw the place which Buonaparte crossed, and we thought 
it inconceivable that artillery should have been carried over it. 
We remarked the site of the ancient temple of Jupiter, where 
the earth was formerly dug, by order of the king of Sardinia, 
and several curiosities obtained. Luder, the provost of the 
convent, together with all his canons, gave us a cordial recep- 
tioa. The affecting humanity, that is shown by this establish- 
went to all travellers, demands adiniration. 

We descended Saint Bernard, in order to proceed to Saint 
Pierre d’Entremont. We made an excursion to the valley of 
Entremont, which lies between Mount Velau and the Liseite, 
and in which we found nothing remarkable. We proceeded 
on our road to Martigny, and saw, on our left, at the distance 
of two leagues from Saint Pierre, on the other side of the 
river Dranse, near the village of Liba,a species of rock, greyish 
and white, which is made use of for building furnaces. Dole- 
mieu was of opinion that it belonged to the steatites. Not far 
from this, we saw a rock, the summit of which was a lime-stone. 
This was surely the intermediary of Werner: “ that classifica- 
tion pleases me “ much,” said Delomieu. Lower down, but 
almost in the same place, we saw several strata, the inclinations 
of which were direct the contrary to each other. 

At Martigny, in the morning, we visited Prior Murrith, an 
old acquaintance of Dolomieu’s, and who formerly lived opon 
Saint Bernard. At one period of his life, M. Murrith em- 
ployed himself in mineralogy, but he is now devoted to botany, 
and is the discoverer of several rare plants which have beca 
believed to be nearly lost in Switzerland. He has a collection 
of the antiquities of the environs, upon which | indulge a hope 
that he will one day present us with a work. In particular, he 
has a small collection of medals found upon Saint Bernard, a 
great number of inscriptions in bronze, and several other 
relics.. Among the latter, none so much excited our ad- 
Miration as a little foot in bronze, so finely executed as 
to make us regret the lictle statue to which it belonged, and 
which must have been a precions work of art. M. Murrith is 
also in possession of several Carthaginian coins, found in the 
places through which Hannibal is said to have marched. 

The Bas-Vallais is of an exceedingly cheerful aspect. It ex- 
hibits almost every where a series of gardens, of which the 
walls on either side, are calcareous mountains. The trees are 
loaded witlr fruit. The pears and apples are not, in general, of 
the best species in their respective kinds; but they are fall of 
Juice, a quality which is essential to those by whom they are 
cuhivated, whether they cat them to queach their thirst, or 
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press thent to make cider. In this part of our journey We 
passed the Rhone. A wall still reiwnains, by which the lowe 
Vallais was tormerly separated from the upper. During. the 
separation, the inhabitants of the latter treated those ot the 
former like so many vassals. They now alike belong to Swit. 
zerland.* We dined at Sion: “ It is disgusting,” suid Dolo. 
mieu, “ to see so many Cretins!” In trath, | had no whey 
seen such nambers before, This excec ded those of the persons 
that are afflicted with goéires. Nothing is more frighttul than 
to see the germ of this disease de st itself in children of 
two or three months old. The cause of this evil is unknown, 
Some have attributed it to the compressed state of the air, as it 
subsists between the mountains; others to. the water that is 
drank here ; but both theories are uncertain. ‘The same womay 
is frequently the mother of three or four heal thy children, yet 
her fifth child becomes a Cretin. ‘The children of some mo- 
thers are all healthy. The Cretins are cherished with a species 
of idolatry, and a family ‘that possesses one, esteems itself 
happy. “« We must take care of these poor creatures,” say 
they, “ because they cannot take care of themselves.” The 
principle is carried so far, that we were informed of a man of 
distineton, who had two children, of whom oue wasa girl and 
aCretin. This latter he kept always near himself, and placed 
her at his table, while the other he Jeft disregarded. ‘The con 
sequence was, that the other, through the negligent mode ia 
which it was brought up, became a Cretin by cducation, as his 
sister was a Cretin by nature. Before the revolution, the pee 
ple of this country were very rich; but 
plicity, and all employ their fortunes in ( 

Dolowmicu and myself entered a church, ia which we wer 
not a little surprised to see, in almost every one of the rude 
paintings with which it was ornamented, scarcely a figure that 
was nota Cretin: “ Let us begone quickly, said Dolomieu; 
* these detestable Cretins pursue us every Where, even in the 
figure of the Madona Santissima !” 

In this neighbourhood, the German language begins to be 
spoken, but in a dialect which it is very diflicult to understand. 
All the towns and villages bave both German and French 
names. We passed the night at Sierre, and resumed our jou 
ney inthe morning. In two hours we reached Leuk, a village 
through which trevellers pass in their way to the baths that 
bear this name. Dolomieu put it to the vote, whether or not 
we should visit the baths, for our comp apy was by this ume 
large. The motion was carried, and we crossed the Rhone by 
the aid of one of those covered bridges of which there are 

many in Switzerland. It is pe culiar to the constructions 
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these bridges, that they depend on nothing beneath their floor- 
ing, all the frame work being above it. The landscape is here 
magnificent. ‘The road passes through woods of Norway-pine, 
hazel, and maple trees: the different hues of green afford a 
variety that is highly agreeable to the eye. On our way, we 
met with vallies that are intersected by foaming torrents; and 
for a whole half hour before we reached the baths, we were 
gtatified with a prospect of uncommon beauty. The baths 
are renowned for their virtues, particularly in the cure of 
wounds, Their visitors, this season, have been a hundred and 
eighteen in number. The water is warm, and, at the spring, 
has a temperature of forty degrees: Dolomieu thought that its 
good qualities were, in great part, imaginary, its composition 
having very little iron in it, and no sulphur. From the spring 
it falls into several large reservoirs, in which as many as thirty- 
six persous bathe together. The bathers, some of whom go in 
chin-deep, but others only to the breast, are all lightly clothed. 
Weascended a little higher to examine a spring in which those 
that are afflicted with open sores, are made to bathe at their 
first arrival ; and here we saw a man, the bones of one of whose 
legs had been recently taken away from the flesh, in conse- 
quence of a severe fracture, which was occasioned by a fall 
from a mountain: his cure was very doubtful: Dolomicu gave 
him some money, and even went back to increase the amount 
of his alms: “ this,” said he, “* is an unhappy man, that de- 
serves to be relieved in preference to the beggars that we meet 
at every step in Paris.” At these baths, the wine is an excel- 
lent white muscadine, the produce of the country. 

The mountains of Gemmi are very near the baths. A road 
leading to Rome has been cut along their side. The distance 
of this route is only nineteen leagues. The road is private 
property, and every passenger pays a batsch. The Gemmi is 
entirely a calcareous mountain, and the different strata are 
plainly distinguishable. Near the baths is a place where four- 
teen or fitlcen steps lead up to a path at the end of which is the 
village of Albin. The inhabitants told us, that only afew days 
before, one of those great vultures (/ammergeyens), which are 
said to carry away children in their cradle, had shewn himself, 
for some days together, upon the neighbouring heights. 

We went back to sleep at Leuk: on our way we saw nume- 
Tous towers, the ancient sign, as is well known, of nobility in 
the owners of the houses to which they belonged. We found 
lodging at a house, that we supposed to be an inn; but, to our 
surprize, the host turned out to be one of the first nobles of 
the country! This is nothing uncommon, however, in Switzer- 
land, where guests are entertained in a manner that is very 
agreeable, with but little restraint, being expected to pay the 
current price (and no more), of what they consume, Dolo- 
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micu was highly pleased with this species of modern hospita. 
lity. The next morning we passed ‘lourtinain: at this place 
are to be seen the thick walls of a building which an ancient 
chevalier (Stockalper) began, but was forbidden to finish, be- 
cause it was feared that he might design to raise a fortress, in 
doing which he would have been guilty of a crime against the 
laws of liberty. 

Close to Brigg isa village with a very pretty church, the pil. 
Jars on the outside of which are composed of serpentine and 
calcareous brescia. On reaching Brigg, we immediately waited 
upon Captain Lescot, surveyor of roads and bridges, who su- 
perintends the works on the road of Mount Simplon : General 
Tureau, who was the director-in-chiet, had been recently dis- 
missed, and his successor was not yet arrived. Nine leagues of 
road are to be made at the charge of France, and six or seven 
at that of the Cisalpine republic: the French have been at 
work for more than a year, with six hundred men. The road 
will be broad enough to permit two carriages to pass at a time, 
and it will no where rise more than two inches, or two inches 
and a half, per toise (twelve feet). A third part of the road, 
and that the most dillicult of the whole, is already finished, 
Labour is very dear in these countries. - ‘The men that are em- 
ployed on the road have been paid from two to three fianes 
per day. The road will not be longer than formerly ; because, 
though it is lengthened by a league onthe side of France, itis 
shortened by the same space, on the side of the Cisalpine re 
public. ‘The inhabitants of the Vallais have thought proper to 
adopt a line of conduct of which they will be made to repent: 
this consists in forbidding the sale of provisions, even for cash, 
to those that work on the road. 

(To be continued.) 


- THE PENSIONER, 


‘© Happy are they who fell in their youth, in the midst of their re 
nown! They have not beheld the tombs of their friends, or failed to 
bend the bow of their strength.” 


Ossian. 


H* would have furnished an excellent subject for an at 
tist; his features were fine, and strongly marked ; a few 
white hairs were scattered over a brow which had sceu many 
years; his beard had not lately been shorn of its honours, 
which added greatly to his venerable appearance ; he rested 
his chin on his hands, which were supported by his stick ; his 
tall thin person leant gently forward as he sat, his eyes wete 
cual 
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cast down, and he seemed busy with the “ deeds of the days 
that were passed.” 

« You must have seen some service,” said I. “ Yes, Sir,” 
he replied, liolding out at the same time his wooden leg, that L 
might be certain he had. “f'was an able witness, its evidence 
was conclusive. 

I seated myself beside him, for there is still something in- 
teresting to be gleaned from the conversation of an old sol- 
dier or sailor by aman of sentiment. And now it may not 
be amiss to give you my idea of a “ man of sentiment,” as 
nothing renders company more pleasant than a thorough know- 
ledge of each other’s notion of things. 

My “ man of sentiment,” is not he, who, wrapped in the 
gloom of se!i-sufliciency, never smiles 


“ But smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d bimsei/, and scorn’d his spirit 
That can be mov'd to smile at any thing 


Not he who cannot partake the pleasures or griefs of others, 
because, forsooth ! he says, their minds, their pursuits, are not 
congenial. With my “ mind's eye” methinks I see him jour- 
neying in the road which destiny may have marked for him ; 
it matters not in what rank, whether prince or peasant, his 
heart, bis countenance, are as ope 2 as the face of —* > 
cheerfully now he ste ps aside to pluck with a fellow-traveller 
blossom trom the tree of joy, or wil llingly now he departs Som 
the smooth way in which selfishness might have kept him, to 
assist those of his brother men who may have fallen amidst 
the thorns of sorrow, adversity, or even guilt; his hand is 
stretched forth to relieve them, his tongue pours forth the soft 
oil of pity aud consolation, and the tears of sympathy which 
flow from his eyes appear to wash and heal their lately bleeding 
wounds, Yes, there is still something interesting toa “ man 
of sentiment” in the conversation of an old soldier or sailor, 
Perhaps, while he has gathered laurels in the “ fields of strife,’ 
love may have woven his myrtle with the victor’s crown, and 
he will tell you how far the fatigues of var were overpaid by 
the pl: iudits of a grateful country, the smile from the woman 
of ibis heart, or the kiss from the che rub-lips of his babe. 

* How many years did you serve?” said [. “ Thirty, Sir,” 
he answered. “ Indeed,” | rejoined, “ in solong a time you 
must have met with a variety of scenes and variety of events.” 

Yes, Sir, L have in leed,” he replied, — a sigh, and a 
shake of his head. “Iwas not a light easy sigh, it appeared to 
have a meaning attached to it, it interested me. 

* Were you ever married?” the pensioner looked up in my 


face, | had a touched a fine chord, his eye sparkling for a mo- 


eu ¢ ment, 
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ment, again his head drooped, and with a sigh deeper than the 
last, he answered, “ Yes, Sir, I was, and to such a wife,” 
“ Have you any children?” said I. “ 4 had, Sir,” he replied, 
with a broken voice; “ but my wife, my children, are all gone 
now. My wife, Sir,” be continued, “ was the daughter of a 
brother soldier ; he died on the field of battle ; I was the last 
person he spoke to; it had been a bloody day, but we were 
conquerors. ‘ Harry,’ said he, squeezing my hand ‘ my hour 
is come, ’tis all over with me, the word of command is given 
for my march to the other world, and I must obey.” ‘ I should 
not mind that,’ he went on, Sir, ‘ for that I die fighting for 
my king and country, will secure me a port yonder,’ pointing 
his finger upwards ; ‘ but,’ and the tears ran down his bloody 
cheeks as he stammered out, ‘ my poor Sukey.’ He looked 
earnestly in my face as if he wished to say something more, 
but conld not. I thought I understood him, Sir, and squeezing 
his hand, swore as long as I could carry a firelock, or earn a 
sixpence, I would befriend his daughter Sukey. Poor soul! 
he was dead, Sir, before I had finished speaking. 

“ T found out his daughter, and in the best manner I could, I 
consoled and comforted her. I don’t know how it was, but 
nobody’s tears ever made me feel so much as Sukey’s ; to be 
sure, Sir, they fell from the brightest eyes, and ran down the 
prettiest cheeks I ever saw. 

“ After I had seen Sukey once, I often went to see her, 
thinking it no more than my duty to my old comrade. From 
pitying her, at last I began to feel 1 loved her; and she too, 
when I told her so, owned she loved me, and we were soon mar- 
ried. Long, long after this, Sir, did I think nobody was so 
happy as Sukey and I. She would follow her soldier wherever 
he went; and upon my pay and what Sukey earned, by wash- 
ing and working for our officers, we were quite comfortable. 
We had two boys, who I wished to be something else than 
soldiers, for I knew the hardships of a soldier’s life ; but they 
liked it, and both fell, Sir, fighting for their country. Soon 
after my last boy was killed, Sukey died too, and I, the worst 
of them all, am left last.” 

The venerable pensioncr’s speech was several times broken 
during his little narrative, he was here unable to proceed, and 
{ perceived a tear trickling down his cheek. “ Bui,” at 
length he added, cheering himself with a hem, “ my king has 
provided me with a snug tent here, to rest my old bones in, 
until f join my Sukey and my boys, and [ don’t think that will 
be long first.” 

* Tam sorry,” said I, “ to have awakened painful reflec- 
tions, here however is a trifle wherewith you may drown them, 
and drink the king’shealth.” “ Thank you, Sir,” replied the 
veteran, “ J will drink the king’s health and your's too, if you 
, please ; 
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please ; but, Sir, though it makes so much of a fool of me, 
vet, when any body will listen to me kindly as you lave done, 
] like to talk of Sukey and my boys, and think of of times,” 
« True,” said I, taking my leave of him, and quoting my fa- 
yourite Ossian, ‘* Pleasant is the joy of grief; it is like the 
shawer of the spring, when it softens the branch of the oak, 
and the young leaf lifts its green head.” 
W. R. 





—— $$ 


Fashions for April, 1811. 





ENGLISH COSTUME. 
No. 1. 
A BALL DRESS. 


toon: sarsnet or satin petticoat, with short sleeves, over 
which is worn a body and drapery of light-blue gauze, 
formed in three points, or vandykes over the petticoat, reache 
ing nearly to the bottom, the ends finished with white silk 
tassels; it is crossed over the figure in front towards the left 
side, and fastened in tufts, or bows of the same colour ; ashort 
sash, tied in a bow on the left side; sleeves looped up in the 
front of the arm. The bottom of the petticoat trimmed in 
vandykes to correspond. White silk stockings, with blue kid 
shoes. The hair twisted up behind, and dressed in full curls 
ornamented with a bandeau of light blue twisted crape and 
toses. White kid gloves. 
No. 2. 


A WALKING DRESS. 


Round dress of cambric muslin, with a ruff collar, trimmed 
round the bottom with narrow purple ribband ; cassimere crime 
son mantle, confined close to the back, lined with purple silk, 
embroidered round the neck, cape, and sides with purple fancy 
border ; a deep cape falling from the shoulders, sloping to a 
harrow point, with tassels. A crimson velvet bonnet, turban 
front, and trimmed with purple to correspond. York tan 
gloves, Yellow kid boots. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


During the last month short pelisses, for the most part of 
purple velvet, lined with white sarsnet, have been most pre- 
vailing ; they are nade with plain collars, and exactly to meet 
from 
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from the throat to the bottom ; the waists of the pelisses are 
joined to the skirts, which admits of their fitting closer to the 
bust, and is a considerable advantage to the shape; a band 
of the same, pinned before, confines the waist; they are 
trimmed round the bottom with a deep French lace. Short 
mantles are also considered very elegant; and spensers, as 
usuaj, with the return of spring put in their claim tor fashion. 
able approbation ; we have observed several of dove-coloured 
velvet, trimmed with swansdown, aud many in blue satin, and 
as the season advances we expect to see them yield to those of 
sarsnet or muslin lined. Variegated chip hats in the cottage 
form, seem to be advancing into notice, the small Cottage 
shape, sufficiently raised from the face to admit underneath a 
rosette of lace or. small bunch of hyacinths, primroses, or 
other spring flowers, whether in chip, satin, or straw, is deci- 
dedly the most admired. In carriages caps are very numerous, 
they are made in broad yellow sarsnet ribband and lace, 
brought forward on the face, flat on the head, and projecting 
behind in the form of a cone, the crown is formed by a round 
of lace, the cap must be formed so as to give the appearance 
of length to the head, the crown rather tapers, the ears are 
left uncovered, strings confine it under the chin, and a small 
knot of flowers, or long rosette of lace, ornaments the front; 
a deep black Jace square veil thrown over the head is much 
worn by elegant people. A hat in the form of a crown, with 
a broad band of gold above the temples, and rich gold _ tassel 
suspended from the top, either in dove, coloured beaver, or 
green velvet, is much worn in carriages, to which they are ex- 
clusively confined, called the regency hat. 

Spensers and pelisses are worn trimmed with rich silk Bran- 
denburgs. 

For morning dress the gowns are made high in the neck, to 
button up the back, without collars, mostly in cambric or moss 
muslin. 

For home or dinner dresses, sarsnets, Merino crapes, opera 
nets made high, with long sleeves, and small falling collar of 
lace, trimmed round the hands with the same, are by far the 
most approved. 

Iu full or evening dress, the bosoms of the dresses are cut 
square and rather low, the backs inclining higher, the sleeves 
universally short, the trains of a moderate length. 

The small lace opera tippet is a reigning favourite, particu- 
Jarly in full dress. 

Among the newest articles worthy the notice of the fashion- 
able world, are ithe regency spots, or the beautiful botilla 
grounds, for ladies’ morning dresses ; these have an agreeable 
effect, having a pleasing fall, and giving a graceful effect to 
the shape. 

No 
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No change has taken place in the mode of wearing the 
hair; it is combed smooth over the forehead, divided and 
curled in large flat curls on each side; it is twisted as low in 
the neck behind as possible, rolled or braided round, and con- 
fined with gold or other ornamental combs. 

The Roman boot of white morocco, and Kemble slipper, 
are the only varieties in this part of the dress, 

There is no variation in the style of jewellery. Necklaces 
in sapphire, emeralds, garnets, topaz, amber, pearls, or dia- 
monds, &c. blended with gold, or long gold chains, with a va- 
riety of trinkets suspended, and ear-rings in the drop form to 
correspond, are alike worn. 

The prevailing colours for the season are purple, primrose, 
jonquille, green, pink, blue, and dove. 





CANNON BALL. 


Cannon ball, weighing ninety-six pounds, and measuring 

upwards of 30 inches in circumference, was lately dug 
out from the ruins of the Old Castle in Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
According to Fuller, in the year 1405, aconspiracy was formed 
in Berwick against King Heury LV. in which the earl of Nor- 
thumberland and several others were the principal leaders. The 
earl held possession of the Castle at that time, who hearing that 
Henry was bringing against him 37,000 men, with engineers 
and artillery properly fitted for a siege, rejired into Scotland. 
The royal army advanced to Berwick with some engines of de- 
struction, which had never before been brought against it; and 
which were on this occasion for the first time employed in Bri- 
tain. The first discharge from one of these cannons of a large 
bore demolishing one of the principal towers of the Castle, the 
garrison was thrown into such consternation that it made an in- 
stant surrender. From this account it is probable that this is 
the identical ball which, 406 years ago, occasioned the surren- 
der of Berwick to the English arms. 





An ANECDOTE. 


JOLTAIRE was much attached to a young eagle which he 

kept chained in his court-yard at Ferney. One day the 

eagle fought two cocks, and was grievously wounded. Voltaire, 

mM great anxiety, sent an express to Geneva to fetch a man who 

Was in some repute as a farrier. In his impatience he did no- 

thing but wander by turns from the eagle's niche to the window 
9 which 
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which commands the public road, when at Jength he perceived 
his messenger returning, with the much-desired Aesculapius 
mounted behind him. He utters a cry of joy, flies to mee 
them, receives his guest with the most distinguished attentions, 
and lavishes upon him beth entreaties and promises, to inte 
rest him in favour of his patient. The rustic farrier, aghast at 
such a reception as he had never been accustomed to, examines 
the eagle’s wounds, Voltaire watches his looks, and tries to 
read jn them his hopes or fears. The doctor, in a consequen- 
tial tone, replies, “ that he cannot pronounce upon the case 
until the first dressing has been removed :” he promises to visit 
the eagle again the next morning ; aad, after receiving a liberal 
fee, takes his leave. Voltaire in the interval endures the utmost 
solicitude. At length the doctor declares he cannot answer for 
the eagle’s life. The solicitudes of Voltaire cannot now be 
exceeded. His first question every morning to a servant called 
Madeleine, who came regularly to his chamber to tell him the 
hour, was “ How is my eagle?” Poorly, Sir, very poorly.” At 
Jast Madeleine replies to his inquiries, with a laugh of satisfge- 
tion, * that the eagle is no longer ill.” “ He is cured then? 
How fortunate!” “ He is dead.” “ Dead! my eagle dead! 
and you laugh when you tell me this news?” “ Really, Sir, he 
was sothin! [t is much better that he should be dead.” “ How! 
thin!” cried Voltaire in a fury: “ a pretty reason truly! You 
had better kill me too because | am thin: insolent hussey! So 
you Jaugh at the death of my poor eagle, because he was thin! 
You think, because you are fat yourself, that no one has a right 
to live who doesnot resemble you ! Out of my sight instant. 
ly!” 

Madame Denis, hearing the vociferation of her uncle, runs 
to his apartment to inquire the occasion of his anger. ' Vol- 
taire relates to her what had happeued, with frequent repeti- 
tions of “ thin! thin! She would kill me too then!” In short 
he desired that Madeleine might be discharged. The conside- 
rate neice feigns obedience, and directs the poor girl to keep 
herself concealed in some part of the house. It was not ’till 
two months afterwards that Voltaire inquired what was become 
of her. “ She is very unfortunate,” said Madame Denis; 
“ she has been constantly rejected by the persons she oflered 
herself to, as soon as she informed them she bad been dismissed 
from Ferney.” “ Itis her own fault; why did she laugh at 
the death of my poor eagle because he was thin ? However, she 
must not starve: jet her come back ; but, do you hear? Jet me 
pever see her face?” “ Oh! she will take care enough of 
that.” “ Very well, | suppose so.” We now tind Madeleine 
emerged from her hiding-place, and carefully avoidiug the eye 
of ber master. One day, however, Voltaire, at rising from ta- 
ble, falls precisely in her way; Madeleine, in the utinost con- 
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fysion, blushes, looks down, and stammers out excuses. “ Say 
no more about it,” says Voltaire: “ but recollect that it is not 
fair to kill all the persons who liappen to be thin,” 





—_— 


Anecdotes of General Graham. 


E is -anative of Perthshire. The earlier part of his life 

was spent ‘as a private gentleman. A severe calamity, 
the loss of a beloved wife, as we understand, tore him from his 
family estate, and sent him a wanderer over the continent 
about the age of thirty. By change of scene, he hoped to sof- 
ten, if not to subdue, the grief that overwhelmed him. He 
wandered from place to place, and as may well be conceived, 
chose those tracts that were less visited by travellers journeying 
in full health and spirits to find new sources of amusement or 
dissipation. It was in these solitary excursions that he became 
acquainted with the country on the banks of the Rhone, and 
particularly with the country near Toulon; a knowledge of 
eminent service to our army, then at Toulon. At that period 
he was in that city, net intending to embrave the military pro~ 
fession, but anxious to render his local knowledge usefal to his 
countrymen. He proffered his services; when it was soon 
found that nature had endowed him with all the qualities neces- 
sary to constitute a great captain. To this merit Lord Mul- 
grave, then brigadier-general, paid the following tribute. (See 
the Gazette Extraordinaty of the 10ih November, 1793.) 

“ Lord Mulgrave begs leave on this oceasion, to express 
his grateful sense of the friendly and important assistance he 
has received in many difficult uroments from Mr, Graham, and 
to add his tribute of praise to the general voice of all the Bri- 
tish and Piedmontese officers of his column, who saw, with so 
much pleasure and applause, the gallant example which Mr. 
Graham set to the whole column, in the foremost point of 
very attack.” 








LOCUSTS. 


OR several days towards the end of May, 1810, prodigious 
crouds of people thronged upon the banks of the Tiber at 
Rome to witaess a singular phenomenon, <A wind from Africa 
had brought an immense swarm of locusts, whieh, having de- 
voured whatever they could fiud upon the surface of the ground, 
fell one upon another. At length, the weaker party took flight, 
and being pursued by the conquerors, threw themselves by my- 
rads into the Tiber, which at times was guite covered with 
them, 
Vol. 51. 2T Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to B. Carvosso’s Charade, inserteg 
December 24. 


AY each OFFENCE be quite forgiven, 
And I learn well the will of Heaven! 





a 


Answer, by T. Sherwill,at Plympton School,to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted 
February 11. 


NAMORATO is, I find, 
The lover, Sir, you had in mind. 


Similar answers have been received from J. W. of Charmouth ; 
J. Daw, of Landulph; A. Keen, of Menhenniot; and T, Byrt, of Shep, 
ton Mallet. 





Answer, by F. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston, to Caroline Caines's 
Rebus, inserted February 11, 


HE PINE-APPLE I like full well; 
No fruit I think can it excel. 


We have received similar answers from J. Channon, of Ottery; 
J. Daw, of Landulpbh; A. Keen, of Menhenniot; W. Bickham, of Spring. 
Gardens, near Ashburton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; J. Pitman, of 
Shepton Mallet; Robin Rhymer; R. Glyde, of Urles; R. Glyde, of Ur. 
les; J. March, of Ottery; R. Bellows, of Winborne; T. Byrt, of Shep, 
ton Mallet; and J, Whitford, of St. Austell. 





A REBUS, dy J. Kerby, of Helston. 


E bards, a title of renown, 
You’ll, for my first, with care set down, 

Unto my next the fair one’s brought, 
When Cupid on her heart has wrought, 
The god of mirth pray search and fiad ; 
A passion of the human mind; 
And now, ye gents. you’ll last display, 
Where Phaebus first Canias his way : 
The initials place in order true, 
A bird will come within the view. 





An ENIGMA, by W. Keast, of Okehampton. 


W! EN angry Mars displays his dreadful shield, 

And heaps of slain lie scatter’d o’er the field, 

There I attend undaunted at the sight, 

And spur the valiant soldier on to fight ; 

Atchurch I oft repair; at ball or play ; 

And to the flow’ry meadows often stray ; 

When nymphs and shepherds on the green advance, 

With jocund glee, to lead the mazy dance, 

I there assume command, when instant they, 

With joyful looks, my dictates all obey ; 

I banish all their griet, dispel each fear, 

And make their spirits gay and debonair ; 

‘Take one hint more, at country wake or fair, 

You may depend that you will find me there. 
9 POETRY. 
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SONNET. 





AIL lovely Cynthia! queen of night, 
Whose face illumes the tracKless wild, 

And with thy influence mild 

Make e’en the way-worn trav’ller’s journey light, 


Bright messenger of Heaven! canst thou impart 
One ray of thine to cheer my drooping heart ? 
Yes: those fair beams that round my window play, 
Now wanton on the sparkling stream, that glides 
Hard by the spot where Emily resides: 

Ah pleasing the ught! she may thy beams survey 
Just at this moment, while on thee I gaze, 
Her beauteous eyes, perhaps, to thee shall raise, 
Then, lovely Cynthia! let me look at thee, 

W hose form if she beholds with double joy I see. 


February, 1811. 








STAGE BABYISM. 
[From the Caledonian Comet, } 


OME years ago a little boy, 

Of folly the surprise and joy, 
Who deem’d him wonder of the age, 
The peerless planet of the stage, 

Led, as he pleas’d, the gaping throng, 
But, thanks to common sense, not long. 
Gray beards, who, loud in Garrick’s praise, 
Rejected all of later days, 

Declar’d, if not a brighter star, 

‘The boy was quite upon a par; 
Matrons, with tender passions fir’d, 
Held him as one by Heaven inspir’d; 
Romantic gi Is, of course, were wild, 
Enraptur’d with the pretty child. 

The living actors, one and all, 

Before his shrine were doom’d to fall, 
And well might they at ruin tremble, 
When nodding o’er the house of Kemble. 
But common-sense beheld with shame 
‘The town misled in fashion’s name ; 
Explor’d the wonderful decoy, 

And found ’twas but a manag’d boy, 

W ho, parrot-like, could prate his part, 
‘The pupil of laborious art ; 

His tones and gestures all by rule, 

‘Lhe ritual of the scenic school, 
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Transmitted down from age to age, 
As heir-looms of the mimic stage: 


Such was the subject of renown 
With this capricious, easy town. 
Such was the boy that mock’d the stage 
An idol of fantastic rage, 
Of fashion once the fav’rite theme, 
And now the phaatom of a dream. 





Apostrophe to Beech Grove, a beautiful Spot, near Burford, in Oxfordshire. 


AS peaceful spot! where nature’s loveliest bluom 
In rich fwxuriance spreads a thousand charms, 
‘Tho’ long a stranger to thy woodiaad gloom, 

‘The fond impression still my bosom warnis, 


Tho’ torn for ever from thy walks so green, 
Thy paths entangled, and thy rural bow’rs, 

Yet mem’ry still retains the distant scene, 
And forms the solace of my pensive hours. 


The wild elysium of thy woodbine shade, 

First taught my tongue to lisp the measar’d line; 
The hallow’d thickets of thy silent glade 

First saw me bending at the muse’s shrine. 


How oft, when stretch’d upon thy leafy ground, 
Each anxious trouble lull’d to sweetest rest, 

Burst on the gale, that gently sported round, 
The warm effusions ot my raptur’d breast! 


Ah blest retreat! where thoughtful and alone, 
So oft I’ve watch’d the close of parting day ! 

How oft I’ve listen’d, whilc in mellow toue, 
The blackbird warbied trom the distant spray ! 


How have I caught, with exquisite delight, 
The varied sounds that struck my ravish’d ear: 
And o’er the landscape, fainting on the sight, 
Cast a wide glance, and melted into tears! 


’ 


Oh! I have stray’d amid thy lofty trees, 
And pans’d in ecstacy, devoid of speech ; 
While o’er my head the summer's gentle breeze 
Died in soft murmurs ua the nodding beech | 


Such was my lot in childhood’s happier days, 
Ere iny young bosom felt affliction’s storms; 
Ere absence smatch’d the prospect from my gaze, 
And cank’rng sorrow rear’d her meagre term. 
But doom’d, sweet spot! thy rural charms to fly, 
Far from thy shades, from all thy pleasures torn, 
4 cherish memory with a pensive sigh, 
And trace them but to weep, remember but te mourn. 


OSCAR, 





EE ——- 


EPITAPH ON CHARLES II. 


H ERE lies the mutton-eating King; 
W hose word no one relied on. 
He never sa?d a foolish thing, 
‘And never did a wise one, 
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